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What administrator has not wondered 
why teachers seem more satisfied under 
certain kinds of leadership than others; 
why conflicts between teacher and ad- 
ministrator arise; why some teachers are 
rated more effective than others; and 
whether or not these problems simply 
arise out of human perversity or are 
subject to logical explanations. These 
questions are of vital concern both to 
the practitioner and the researcher in 
educational administration. 


A partial explanation for our inabil- 
ity to answer such questions may be the 
fact that they are so very interrelated. 
It is quite impossible to talk about 
teacher satisfaction without saying 
something about leadership, just as it 
is quite impossible to talk about ef- 
fectiveness without saying something 
about efficiency. 


This problem of interrelatedness coup- 
led with the fact that we have had no 
really systematic way of looking at the 
issues--no theoretical framework if you 
will--has effectively blocked all ef- 
forts to clarify them. However, just such 
a framework has been provided by Getzels 
and Guba, whose work in conjunction with 
the Midwest Administration Center has 
resulted in the formulation of a theo- 
retical model designed to clarify issues 
and to stimulate research. 
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A New Concept of Staff Relations* 


Notebook 


Our purpose in presenting the theoreti- 
cal model is not the hope that adminis- 
trators will become theorists--they have 
neither the time nor the need to do so-- 
but that familiarity with the model will 
provide them with fresh insights into the 
kinds of problems they face every day. 


The basic notion of this formulation 
is that people who come together to work 
and live interactively tend to establish 
institutions. These institutions are or- 
ganized agencies designed to carry out 
specialized functions for the social sys- 
tem, e.g., educating, governing, and 
policing. Such institutions or organized 
agencies can be differentiated and ana- 
lyzed in terms of their constituent roles 
(teacher, principal, pupil, etc.). Ob- 
viously the roles comprising an educa- 
tional institution are quite different 
from the roles comprising a political 
institution. 


Differentiation through an examination 
of roles isa fairly crude way of analyz- 
ing institutions. A more specific analy- 
sis may be made by using the analytic 
unit of the role--the role-expectation. 
For each role within the institution 
there are normative expectations which 
specify the actions or behaviors that 
are expected of the individual who is 
incumbent in that role. The teacher, for 
example, is expected to perform certain 
kinds of functions. He is also expected 
to act in certain specific and differ- 
entiated ways in his relations with col- 
leagues, superiors, and pupils. 


The elements discussed thus far may be 
placed on an axis as illustrated below. 
As indicated by the arrows, each suc- 
cessive element is the analytic unit or 


*This article, prepared by R. J. Hills, 
Midwest Administration Center Staff As- 
sociate, is based upon a theoretical 
framework provided by J. W. Getzels and 
associates, and a number of research 
studies carried on by Midwest Adminis-—- 
tration Center personnel. 
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component part of the preceding element. 
This line represents the normative or 
institutional dimension of behavior. 


Institution—> Role —> Role-Expectation 


The concepts illustrated above provide 
one way of thinking about administration. 
In this sense administration is viewed 
as the process of allocating and inte- 
grating roles, personnel, and facilities 
to achieve the goals of the school. But 
this is only one of several dimensions 
which must be considered if we are to 
understand the factors which contribute 
to conflicts, effectiveness, efficiency, 
and satisfaction. 


Just as there are institutions defined 
by roles and role-expectations, there 
are also individuals defined by person- 
alities and need-dispositions. The con- 
cept "need-disposition" may be defined 
as the tendency of individuals to need 
or to be disposed to actin certain ways, 
e.g., to be aggressive, tobe submissive, 
to achieve. 


These elements may be termed the per- 
sonal dimension of behavior, and may be 
placed on an axis coordinate to the in- 
stitutional axis inorder to form a model 
of the school as a social system. 


A simple graphic representation demon- 
strates these differences clearly: 


Role 


— 


Personality 


B 
A 
Line A represents the role of the chem- 
istry teacher. Note the relative amounts 
contributed to behavior by role and per- 
sonality. In contrast, line B represents 
the role of physical education teacher. 
Here it is clear the personality factors 
contribute in greater proportion than 


they do in the case of the chemistry 
teacher. 


As Getzels and Guba have pointed out, 
the relevance of this model for adminis- 
tration becomes apparent when it is seen 
that the administrative process deals 
with the mediation between institutional 
expectations and personality need to 
achieve the goals of the school. 

The unique task of administration, at least 
with respect to staff relations, is just this: 
to integrate the demands of the institution and 
the demands of the staff members in a way that 


is at once organizationally productive and in- 
dividually fulfilling. 2 


Institution ——> Role —— Role-Expectations 


Social 


System 


Observed 
Behavior 


Individual —— Personality Need-Dispositions 


The basic idea expressed here is that 
the behavior of an individual within the 
social system (the school in this case) 
results both from the expectations held 
for him by others and his own person- 
ality needs: 

That is to say, social behavior results as 
the individual attempts tocope with an environ- 
ment composed of patterns of expectations for 


his behavior in ways consistent with his own 
independent pattern of needs. 1 


It is readily apparent that roles differ 
in the extent to which the behavior of 
the incumbent is governed by role-expec- 
tations and personality needs. For in- 
stance, theexpectations held by adminis- 
trators for physical education teachers 
are much less explicit than are those 
held for chemistry teachers. Ordinarily, 
the physical education teacher is per- 
mitted a greater degree of freedom of 
action, and consequently is able to de- 
fine his own role to a greater extent 
than is the chemistry teacher. 


Within the framework outlined here, we 
may proceed to a reexamination of certain 
recurring administrative problems and to 
a clarification of the issues involved. 


Individual and 
Institutional Conflict 


Ideally, the individual should be able 
to fulfill both the expectations held 
for him by the institution and the needs 
of his own personality. Obviously, this 
can be the case only when the expecta- 
tions and needs areperfectly congruent-- 
a situation rarely, if ever, found in 
practice. There is inevitably a greater 
or lesser amount of strain or conflict 
between the individual and the demands 
of the institution. The model, as out- 
lined above, points to three primary 
sources of conflict. 


Role-personality conflicts occur in 
Situations in which there are discrepan- 
cies between the expectations held for a 
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given role and the personality needs of 
the role incumbent. Most administrators 
will be able to recall instances in 
which a superintendent, a principal, or 
a teacher, each of whom is expected to 
be dominant and forceful in his rela- 
tions with subordinates, was incapable 
of being so. The individual in this situ- 
ation is caught in a dilemma; if he 
chooses to act in accordance with the 
expectations, he may do so badly and 
quite unhappily. If, on the other hand, 
he chooses to act as he needs and wants 
to act, he may be criticized severely. 


Role conflicts may arise as a conse- 
quence of differences of opinion among 
the members of a group which holds ex- 
pectations for a given role. 

For example, the principal of the school may 
be expected by some teachers to visit them reg- 
ularly for constructive help and by others to 
trust them as professional personnel not in 
need of such supervision. 3 


Still another type of role conflict 
may exist when two or more roles are oc- 
cupied by the same person at the same 
time. The counselor who is expected to be 
a disciplinarian may face this problem. 


Effectiveness, Efficiency, 
and Satisfaction 


A perennial administrative problem in 
any organization is the maintenance of 
staff effectiveness, efficiency, and sat- 
isfaction. The Getzels-Guba model makes 
possible clear-cut distinctions between 
these vague and interchangeably-used 
terms. It may be recalled that the basic 
idea expressed in the model is that be- 
havior derives simultaneously from in- 
teractions among personality needs and 
role-expectations. Effectiveness, ef- 
ficiency, and satisfaction are relation- 
ships among these primary elements of 
the model. 


Role ———-» Expectations 


1 
Ss 
Satisfaction Behavior 


Personality Needs 

Effectiveness ratings areusually based 
on the behavior of the individual being 
rated. In the Getzels-Guba formulation, 
however, behavior alone is insufficient. 
The criterion must be behavior relative 
to the expectations held by the rater. 
Consequently, the same behavior may be 
labeled "effective" and "ineffective" 
simultaneously as a result of different 
expectations held by different persons. 
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As an example, the principal's behavior 
may be rated highly effective by the su- 
perintendent, but at the same time be 
rated highly ineffective by the teachers. 


Efficiency is a relationship between 
needs and behavior. Behavior isefficient 
to the extent that it is congruent with 
needs. In this sense efficiency refers 
to the absence of strain which results 
from an individual] being compelled by 
expectations to behave in a manner that 
conflicts with personality needs. Be- 
havior may, therefore, be both ineffici- 
ent and effective at the same time, as 
in the case of the teacher who performs 
as his principal expects him to but does 
so unwillingly. 


Satisfaction may be defined as a rela- 
tionship between expectations and needs. 
When the institutional expectations and 
personality needs are not congruent, 
satisfaction cannot be maximized. For ex- 
ample, the teacher who has a high need 
for autonomy is not likely to be satis- 
fied under close supervision. 


Leadership Styles 


Within the framework described here, 
three distinct leadership styles may be 
identified. It should be noted that the 
three styles do not represent differ- 
ences in goals but are three modes of 
achieving the same goal. 


The first style of leadership empha- 
sizes the demands of the institution, 
i.e., itemphasizes the role and the role 
expectations rather than the personality 
and needs of the individual. Roles are 
clearly defined and every individual is 
required to adhere, in minute detail, to 
the expectations. In short, "the obliga- 
tion of the follower is to do things. 'by 
the book'; the obligation of the leader 
is to 'write the book.'"* The adminis- 
trator who emphasizes this style may be- 
come nothing less than a martinet. 


The second leadership style emphasizes 
the demands of individual staff members 
and places emphasis on their personali- 
ties and needs rather than on roles and 
role-expectations. 

The basic assumption is that the greatest ac- 
complishment will occur, not from enforcing ad 
herence to rigorously defined roles, but from 
making it possible for each person to contrib- 
ute what is most relevant for him. 5 

This style is not less goal-oriented 
than is the emphasis on institutional 
demands. It is simply seen as the most 
expeditious route to the goals of the 
school. The danger in this case is that 


the administrator may become nothing 
more than a "nice guy." 


The third style of leadership is inter- 
mediate between the other two; conse- 
quently it involves the definition of 
expectations to some degree of sharpness, 
but not to the extent that appropriate 
need-satisfying behavior is prohibited. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a middle 
ground between institutional expecta- 
tions and personal needs, but rather one 
in which expectations or needs are em- 
phasized as tie situation requires. 


Subsequent Developments 


The original formulation of the Getzels- 
Guba theory, as reported here, has been 
followed by a wide range of research 
studies which have borne out many of the 
preceding theoretical derivations. These 
studies are too numerous to review here 
and many of them have been reported in 
previous issues of the Administrator's 
Notebook. We will cite a few examples: 


Ferneau® conducted a study which clear- 
ly indicated that agreement between ad- 
ministrators and consultants concerning 
the role of the consultant led to greater 
satisfaction for both participants tian 
when the administrator and the consul t- 
ant perceived the role of the consultant 
differently. 


Moyer,” in a second study along simi- 
lar lines, investigated the degree of 
congruence between the expectations of 
teachers and administrators for adminis- 
trative leadership and the effect of 
divergence of these expectations upon 
teacher satisfaction. The results were 
consistent with the hypothesis derived 
from the model; the greater the agree- 
ment between teacher and principal on 
the expectations for leadership, themore 
favorable the attitudes of the teacher 
toward the work situation. 


Campbe118 studied the effect on teach- 
er satisfaction of varying degrees of 
agreement between what teachers wanted 
to do in the classroom and the princi- 
pal's expectations for their behavior. 
Teacher satisfaction was found to be sig- 
nificantly lower in conflict situations 
(when the teacher's wants and the prin- 
cipal's expectations were not congruent). 


While the research possibilities of 
the original formulation have not been 
exhausted, new insights have been pro- 
vided and additional questions have been 
raised by Getzels' and Thelen's® exten- 
Sion of the model in a recent publica- 


tion. Even though the authors direct 
their attention toward the application 
of the model to the social relationships 
within the classroom, important impli- 
cations regarding the interlocking re- 
lationship between the school and the 
community are also revealed. Research 
projects now under way, and others be- 
ing planned, will explore some of these 
areas. 


Implications 


As Getzels and Guba have indicated, a 
knowledge or a manipulation of concepts 
of the sort described here will not auto- 
matically improve administrative prac- 
tice. We firmly believe, however, that 
the application of systematic social 
science concepts can be of considerable 
assistance to the practicing school ad- 
ministrator. First, it can provide the 
administrator with a framework within 
which he may systematize many seemingly 
unrelated experiences and observations. 
It canprovide a reference point, a bench 
mark as it were, to which he may relate 
a wide range of knowledge. Second, the 
clarity and precision with which these 
concepts are defined can enable the ad- 
ministrator to think about and discuss 
ideas which, while already intuitively 
known to him, were somewhat vague and 
ambiguous. Third, the administrator may 
find such concepts useful in revealing 
his blind spots--situations and factors 
to which he might profitably devote more 
attention. 
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